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.rra from a highly respectable Orthodox 
A 2SS Canada- West has been put mto our 
clhands, and we have read - 
(Cknd'f * Sf humiliation and sorrow whioh y 
,ith ft f., in f 0 nut upon paper. Wo remember hem- 
4o »<* Webster, more than twenty years ago in a 
icg Mr ' Of indignant and pathetic eloquence, which 
p^<of time can efface from our mind speak 
iolength “ cruelty of our government (Gen. 
of the unngh ecus ^ bea ,i of ^ towards the 
in removing them from their homos. But 
Indians in ■ 1 qu ff e rinffS of tbo Indians compared 

^fttoeVhioh have fen caused by the Fugitive 
with tntb" „ lg50 am01 ig thousands whose only 
Slave U»» thil t they could not endure the op- 
crime has slavery 1 Happy households have 
Unfilled with mourning. Strong and true-hearted 
■tx# 0 ?S"h anxiety and fear for those dearer to 
»<»> tw, fife have been thrown into violent fevers, 
than man ,jj geage oal . r ied to Him who shall 

? n L y hoth the oppressor and the oppressed, while 
poor Stricken families, who had just begun to 
tU ? Ftp fruits of their honest labours, were, like 
fv°Jes and murderers, obliged to abandon all a nd 
f If the snows of Canada for refuge. The expul- 
ffn of h thc Jews from Spain, the St. Bartholomew 
8 0 „ Fmnoe, were not more cruel in their 

““ nor more a violation of the natural 

^tal in passing anio^^oughUo carry 

fet which wo should be loss willing to have before 

“i n0 ur dying hour. It is one of those great, na¬ 
tional crimes which no length of time can lessen in 
the moral judgments of mankind. 

We would call the attention of our readers to the 
letter from Canada West. One gentleman to whom 
thas been shown has generously contributed fifty 
dollars for the relief of the sufferers. YV e trust that 
others will do likewise. 

After speaking of the number Of “fugitives” in 
West, about five thousand having been 
K there by the Fugitive Slave Bill since 1850, 
the writer goes on as follows under date of Feb. 2, 
’1852: 

o After two notable struggles for freedom, viz., 
the rescue cases of Christiana and Syracuse, the de¬ 
fenceless ones in Northern States, in dread of the 
slave hunt and of gathering storms of executive 
vengeance, were wise enough to heed the timely 
warning and come over in autumn to this goodly 
land. Some were sufficiently stout-hearted to bear 
up under their ponderous burdens of oppression and 
calamity, others almost utterly despoiled of worldly 
substance and less favoured with fortitude were 
sadly dejected and almost heart-broken! Many 
sucli were taking shelter here but little before the 
approach of winter and a considerable number were 
fresh from the prison house of Slavery. Had the 
slave-hunters been a little less cruel and driven them 
over in the spring, instead of autumn, they might 
have prepared themselves for the winter, and would 
now have something to subsist on; but since the 
winter set in, many of them, in consequence of sick¬ 
ness, and in lask of employment, are now reduced 
to very great distress upon the very threshold of this 
dark and protracted season of destitution, depression 
and sorrow. I taxed my frail powers to the utmost 
in affording relief to the poor and succour to the 
feeble and friendless, and have persevered in so do¬ 
ing. My wife and others have in heart and hand 
been with me, till we are all nearly prostrated. The 

C 'e of necessity forced me away from home in 
her, and 1 was more than half of the'month 
in the State of New York, visiting the families of af¬ 
flicted exiles who are in Canada, and making appeals 
for help, I could not travel from Buffalo to Utica 
without feeling sadly sensible of the false impressions 
made upion the public mind, respecting the fugitives 
j_ « report to whioh 1 have referred 
mall; my appeals seemingly power¬ 
'd, - —° was wra P t admiration of a Kos¬ 
suth. The cry of distress about home soon reached 
my ear and brought me hack again to my suffering 
tek- was here again on tfew Year’s Hay, re^ 
pleniahed with moans for a short time and ready for 

service, J fondly hoped that Christian people in 

®; e ,H or somewhere else, divinely impressed 

Tho c J a,ms of the rof “S“s, would send relief. 

8 , 6 ®* sorrow was now rising and swelling. I 
<• u making an appeal, but there was no time 
_ ttlree weeks I was incessantly on the 

faw't l the relief of the poor, till the Lord shut me 
which T * drcaaful ' n ® uen za about a week ago, from 
to vmf ™ | ta ““allf recovering, and am constrained 
mv h„» e “°P 0 success. My head is sick, 

ericas nil Pamt ’, hand is feeble, my pen is pow- 
“ WitHtu “y anl y hope is in the mercy of the Lori, 
wo ,. 1 m ’ a fbe residue of the spirit and plenteous 
Si *“• . When all human efforts fail, He is 
housc^r° de ITCr ' The calls upon us at our mission 
the eiir! n ! 1Um iI?- u , 8 ’ and somo °f them affecting in 
bv new i.! 116 ' ^.'th few exceptions they are made 
are of sin* 18 ' d g'Ve a few instances, such as 
a Poor ms ' ^ - oec ' urren ce. A few weeks since, 
WiVh h “r r fram the State ot New York, 
care He? U I? , i wi ’ 0S6 effect 8 wero forwarded to my 
his bash fliLht bee ,, n to 8 roat inconvenience in 

here r at l, p ?*i and had s P ent aU his mone y to get 
‘hem their (V ?? the fa ™% suffer . 1 U* 
fewer Slf‘§ ht 0 lar g a8 > H which it is not in his 
late in the fan p Anoth er family was driven over 
of hardThi™ fr ? m 80u thern New York. By reason 
%came P th» ni ?. eXp0suro on lheir "'ay and since 
1 paid their f? h , ave suffered much from sickness, 
and h».r eu freightage bill on.their scanty effect* 
iraltnuesf’ ’ • *• 


My success was small; i 


wirtue 0 f „ I/fh tlme s furnished them provisions by 
the®. Tho™' 1 ’ not having money to pay out for 
drily bread La' 6 r “ )w dependent on me for their 
P%hted faith”)! m e an9 being exhausted, my 

^sband was ! le V esa upon her bod, and her 
fe6t ' Whielt5l 0ted at ‘ho same time with crippled 
Woods with boe)> freeted while at work in the 
•Wollen, • Ho i, Me ’ a ? d wel '° vor y lame and badly 
tode > but affllr!u a P^thy recovered from his docropi- 
they are n I° n bears heavily upon tho family. 

depon - oau3for tlH ‘ ir 

a poor 3^ IoaII ? d at a houso and furnished 
^remorseU?? P r ?™h™. who was reduced to 
!r. seil t in t).„ f oara bread, and her husband was 
as S t „ t, y in 8 t0 chop, and earn somo- 
F 13 handsh a(j r ' d ’ “to last over Sabbath,” though 
, e could h ar( »i ecu so badly affeoted with frost that 
Up ibstuntlv Inn ^ ei ?' 0l i relie'hig this family, 
tT3 a 'abKe Sn1Pi )ea r led t0 10 veiiove\ poor man 
£ y c de3 ^tute f n ° f , Sni u! ehUdren, who were cn- 
W° f his limbs Hl9 eara an d the extremi- 

sh!?f’- an d, dutinir K 0e h grievously injured by 

StefeJSfflwsssss 

to Jdanv $, f°rmed an association for tho 

0eiv o 0 i 0ttr ed peLl! l ‘T aro ver y kind and friendly 
&d assistance t’l, wp *° ! ,»omo extent, have re- 
°ath»° d ot her fto» rOUe ‘ tl10 ttS90C ‘ation; but the 
earn tin their ° aro num erous and have drawn 
Ih Ih,,a f ar wl l. moans aro exhausted. 

ftSfasSawiastisss 

>>th fed, the Mked ? nd supply the famishing 
tad ’ I sf eH to h» JI - h eiething, and the ihivering 
Mltrful nn„ * n "uportant work, but a labori- 
’ W? frequently eompelled to 


,is flarlt hour of depri 


meet with distress which we p™, t ,. y 

Ot this kind lmva been and are mo 0ttr to " s 
can bear with imnnnilv M “ere than frail nature 

but not exempt from fr omeSSsT 7 , 1 ) am h ° D8e d, 

looking to us imploring lor Lein « “ those.who are 
much of our own fncCand par,ed with 

flour, within a few day 3 , an fen jl “"’'Y 11 barrel of 
conceivable way, T n m 00Ci ? draf n upon in evi 

making use of my credit to prefev^&l nee J-s s ity 
^ingjamoug whom a,. & 

October, the Ew? first week i 

who is hero in exile, driien jrom’lF Sy "' CUS!! , N. Y 
who spend the winter wife and'famil, 

devoted man, and is preaching . 11 ,? a flUt h |a ‘ 
illernately to tlio-coloured rnnl 16 08 we " as myself, 

-»-kin g good 
eeks pa” S ‘ ken tho P le dfle within a fe^ 

w'^f ehcU -trite 

GodC grcat'namo 6 

?« »»d help’S, cmlrVa if r t ^ ' 

ion wo are called to walk by faith” °“ r 
LETTER FROM R EF, C ALVIN FATRBAKK. 

Copy of a Letter to the Xaslmlle Christian A/ Mea/e 

(i m Louisville Jah,, Dee 21 lS-il 
Messrs. Enrrons—and through you to the MF 
Church South, and the aSi»frfKentucky- 
1 noticed in the Advocate , somo days since -L,, 

srlc «»W with a dl j 

gtee oi impartiality that induces me to a ' 

, this M pl v . 

I not', citizens, deny, nor have I 

Chureh^^Titd^id^ and - 
uonlsis, most (>t iii»* ministiMN <tf ti)6 (-Jpnp^oo K'ncf- 
Genesee, Oneida. Black liiaer, New England, aid all 
the other Eastern (. onferences of the »?. E. Church: 
most of the ministers ot the Congregational, Baptist; 
Unitarian and Umvcrsalist churches; and a targe 
number of politicians on the ‘ Higher Law.’ This is 
misapprehended by tho South. 

It had been my intention, ever after my release 
trom the rrankfort prison, to remove my father s re- 
mains from Lexington, Ky„ where lie foil by cholera, 
J uly 7 1849, a martyr to my cause, to Bike. N. Y„ 
to be Buried by the side of my dear sister Harriet, 
who died April 15th, 1846. In October, I was offer- 
ed a lucrative employment in the vicinity of Jeffer¬ 
sonville, Indiana, which might detain me (or a few 
weeks. I consented. The danger of making my¬ 
self known in this vicinity was great: [ therefore 
mingled but little in society, and no one but my per¬ 
sonal friends knew my name. I took my letters 
from the post-office under other names. I discussed 
the Slavery question freely and frankly, whenever 
and wherever the question came up. On the 2d of 
November, _ Mr. Shotwell’s slavcwoman left the 
place (Louisville), and it was stated ion oath, before 
the Police Court on the 17th, that on the 3d, a young 
woman had obtained my permission to ride in my 
buggy. I am a prisoner, and write from prison, and 
therefore do not say what I did or did not in. the 
premises. Had such a case occurred, however, whe¬ 
ther the applicant was or was not of African descent, 
or a slave, i should have granted theirequest, know¬ 
ing that in a free State all persons are allowed to 
be free until they are proved to bo slaves, and that 
it is my right to carry whomsoever I please; an 1 it 
is nothing more, nothing' less, than an exhibition of 
the spirit and temper of Christ, as shown us in his 
Testament, to perform such an act of kindness to a 
brother or sister in need. Says St. James, 2d chap- 
er, 10th and ISth verses, ‘ If a brother or sister bo 
laked, or destitute of daily food, and one of you say 
.mto them, Depart in peace, be ye warmed and 
filled; notwithstanding ye give them not those 
things whioh are needful for the body, what doth it 
profit V Again, St. James, 3: 17: 1 But whoso hath 
;his world’s goods, and seetli his brother hath need, 
and shutteth up his bowels of compafeion from him, 
how dwelleth the love of God in him 1 ! This is a 
transcript of tho Higher Law, But, say you, St. 
Paul'bids ua obey the 1 powers that be.’ 1 reply, 
there is no power, no legislative enactment, in any 
free State, prohibiting me from permitting any per¬ 
son to ride with Bie, unless his or 1 her master or 
mistress, attorney or agent, clothed with proper au¬ 
thority, under the law of Sept. I5th, 1S50, informs 
me that such person jp a slave, belonging to sucli 
master or mistress, and has escaped from such ser- 
or labour. This, that we term the ‘ Lower 
—though-a violation of the Constitution, in 
nu, it cut? off a habeas corpus, issued by ‘ any person 
whomsoever,’ does not reach the slave, only ‘ persons 
held to service or labour.’ Slaves arts held to mere 
cliflteUom; and putting an innocent construction 
in language when it will bear it, it reaches no slave 
with irresistible clearness.’ This, though harmless, 
ts letter, to tho slave, is a violation of the Consti- 
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1 Higher Law,’ trai.™....^ „ 
-nifeatation literal of the 


opposite; nor that 

Divine d will Ut ThoT^ amamfe3tation Iitcrn! of the 
er Law - e ana feri0r 

bertv™.! ■ a grcat P° rtion 01 the latter. TheXi- 
. C “ i0n at Boffil10 ’ N- Y„Sept. 17 

a bmVn'^ P r edthi8: ‘Re^ed, Tl,at the Li¬ 
bertyparty makes no law, knows no law, obeys no 


WHOLE NO. 615. 


fee 

I both tui 

lated. 




tU Yerv few apologists for Slavery, 1 apprehend, will 
pretend, that that declaration, ‘ We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created-equa is 
misnomer; but that, all things being equal, (that 
i what we mean by • abstractly’) to create SUvery. 
m tnkp a man’s liberty from him save for clime o 
which the party shall have ^®en fful| mmvmtcd j or 
else why is it made ‘ piracy by , 

s. A. to steal a slave from the coast of Africa. 

I What follows, then, is the T" estl °” ’ “; t p 

The only objection raised against W ,V 

Slavery is, that it is making a toaoJ, upon UW.^U 
then, it shall appear that 1 have made . 

upon the law, von are bound to respect me, U 

oally understood, is the mandatory expre^ion of the 
State, written out ”—Pi of 
Philosophically, law is a j list l ^ 

• written out.’ Law, absolutely u 

necessarily; but in P^, b ! U 10 . t happy manner, 
shaped, adapted, ■ us,tod uc W t0 

eHiiC it i he relation of every 
t 8 of the will to the agent, that constitutes his 
■ her innocence or guilt. nature. 1 Law 

srassss saa'ssa. 

rnl. irrefrngible, n f e83ar “^i fefd with him. The 
of his holiness, and mu. . intended to be 

md is a rule by which to > fi g 1 pea i able , that, 
and may err. Tins 13 . r !P„ ubeway by 


second is a rule oy r 

? reCkble Thi^intende^to point J JJ P 

’which that shall be independent of 

tended by man at all ’ i ” in mathematics or 

man, as certainly as a P'°P“ „ itte n, States erected, 
philosophy. Cooks ™y to ’ booto , state 
governments put in mo ’ traBSC ript of' self- 
Bhuroh, publish P lan ?fi‘f a n 8 ° e if evident lie. There 
evident truth, they P a ^ f constitutions, books, 
is a principle lying back ot 0Q ac00 unt of 

whioh » 

Becauselwaseo, 

“’ 4w " 


“axes no <aw, knows no law. oheys no 
hold that’s^' T le S reat majority <u the people 
theCS 1 ’’ cx<!e P tion8 ' ,h e Constitution of 


fhoTT'“o"’. "“““man exceptions, the Constitution of 
ifBteUn 18 en ?, Ugh f,,r the abolition of Slavery, 
however ^n" d 1 Uymterpreted. We should like. 

| however, to see it so modified as that no one co B hl « 
T ”J fo l e . e d construction on paragraph third of sec. 
nd, article fourth, make it a violation of the 23d 
)ter of Dent., loth and 10th verse?. We do no) 

£ it is, but that every moment Slavery exists, 
the Constitution and that law are palpably vio- 
, 1 '' e ,. hold , tl,e Fugitive Slave Law io ‘he sc 
palpable a literal violation of that passage, that m 
pkfTlo) '.^ 0W ’ ^ tlie Bible taught anything 
f deaid reject so much of it as spurious This 
B ™ K ta b r e anderstood lo mean, when I speak 
- 1 .i H]gh ,?- r i aw ' ; Not higher than God-not 
I) ghcr than H,a Book; hut his law, expressed in the 
harmony of nature,’ and then in His Book. I 
M).Infidel—God forbid ! but I should thus deny 
to be good, and deny his right to his own ima«. 

Let. me now say, in conclusion, l believe Slavery to 
the highest crime in the universe: a crime ex- 
mg murder in turpitude farther than murder 
exceed the smallest crime in the land. Talk of 
guilt ol murder beside the reduction da man c 
nan to Slavery! It is comparative innocence ; 
in, to create Slavery, or to perpetuate it when : 
be abolished. Those, citizens, aro my views < 
very and the > Higher Law.’ 

I subscribe myself, 

Yours, for the slave, 

Calvin Fairbanks 

MEMORIAL TO . THE LEGISLATURE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

The subjoined Memorial (says the FrimiL' Re- 
ew\ remonstrating against the enactment of the 
but for preventing negroes and mulattoes from emi¬ 
grating into or settling in the Slate, was presented 
to both houses at Harrisburg, on the 12tli of Feb y. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly met. 

I he Memorial of the Religious Society of Friends, 
commonly called Quakers, in Pennsylvania, &c., 
respectfully represents, 

That your Memorialists have learned with regret, 
that a Bill has been introduced into the Houso of 
Representatives, the object of whicli is, to prevent 
any Negro or Mulatto from coming into the State, 
settling therein, under penalty of imprisonment 
not less than two or more than nine months, and 
subject to a fine of not less than 'fifty or more 
m one hundred dollars, any citizen who shall 
employ or otherwise encourage any Negro or Mu¬ 
latto to emigrate into, or remain within the limits of 
this Commonwealth ; imposing also on the Overseers 
of the Poor, under the same penalty, the duty of in¬ 
forming against and prosecuting all persons violating 
this provision. 

Should this Bill be enacted into a Law, it must, 
e conceive, operate with great injustice and op¬ 
pression upon our coloured population, as well as 
impose burdens upon the white citizens, which will 
be found at once odions and injurious. Little need 
be said to show its inconsistency with the proper ob¬ 
jects of legislation in a Christian community, which 
the restraint or punishment of evil doers, the 
luragement of those that do well, and the pro¬ 
tection of the weak against the encroachments of the 
strong. 

1 1 ^proposes to punish with an imprisonment that 
lay be extended to a period of nine months, an act 
hich cannot, upon any principle of just construc¬ 
tion, be regarded as an offence—to wrest from the 
coloured race a privilege which is freely accorded to 
"1 others, tho privation of which must subject them 
many injuries and hardships, and greatly thwart 
their laudable efforts for improving their condition. 

If we bring the matter home, and suppose such a 
Law applied to ourselves, prohibiting us from re¬ 
moving out of one State into another, as ititerest, in¬ 
clination, convenience or necessity might dictate ; 
or if we will apply it to the multitudes of emigrants 
from the other side of the Atlantic, it will require 
neither argument nor illustration to evince its injus- 
'ee, or to secure its rejection. 

Pennsylvania lias enjoyed tho reputation of taking 
the lead, among the States composing the Union, in 
providing by law for the'tota! extinction of Slavery 
within its borders, and her subsequent Legislation in 
regard to the free coloured raco has generally been 


. ill lielieve, I am indebted for that prefe 
which has been assigned a very different and much 
less honourable motive. With high regard, truly 
your friend, W. 0. " 

To F. P. Blait., Esq. 




I ! Mnk ^ eir '"tenets require: thus creating an of-} I have now given yon my views briefly, but trust 
rnnoe, Dy an unjust and oppressive enactment where with sufficient clearness, and beg that yon will act 
no weacb ot morals is committed. 1 precisely as yon would have done had yon known 

Another very objectionable feature is that which ! them iD advance Whatever yonr course may be, 1 
imposes on Overseers of the Poor the invidious task ; am satisfied that it will be dictated by yonr sense of 
i f 'ntermnig against and prosecuting their neigh-1 right, and will in no degree, disturb on my part that 
! ‘; uurs \ tor aets which they cannot regard as justly j friendship wliicb grew up between os when school- 
ueterying either of censure or punishment. Such a Boys together, and lias travelled with us far through 
Law, if enforced, caq, scarcely fail to exclude from j life, and to which ! had the vanity 

1 the offiee the very class of men whom a jndicir-- 1 — ■ ” * .. ' * 

policy would lead to employ; and thus consign 
care of the poor and of the funds for their relief 
hands nnworthy of the trust. 

When we consider that tiie author of our ex 
ice has made of one biood all nations of men to 
dwell upon all the face of the earth; that He be- 
holds with equal regard all whom he has made; and 
that the imposition of burdens on one class, which 
wonld he indignantly rejected by others as a viola¬ 
tion of their dearest rights, most be offensive in His 
*>g»t; w ® feel bound, earnestly, vet respectlully. 
remonstrate against the passage of the Bill in qu< 
tion; desiring that He, whose command is to “undoj 
the heavy burdens and lo let the oppressed go free,”" 
may dispose the Legislature to discountenance a 
measure so detrimental to the interests and to the 
,rights of onr fellow men. 

Figned on behalf of a meeting of the Reprcsenta- 
* ,T ®? “f the Religions Society of Friends, eommonlv 
called Quakers, in Pennsvlvania, fce., held at Phihi- 
delphia, the Oih day of the 2d month, lb52. 

William Evans, Clerk. 


rked with justice and liberality. With the excep¬ 
tion of the right to vote, no invidious distinction lie- 
them and the whites, we believe, now operates 
_Legislative Enactments, and we trust tiie wis¬ 
dom of the Legislature will preserve the reputation 
of the State from such a stain as the passage of the 
Bill in question. Should it become a Law, it- will 
evidently constitute a rctrogade movement, and in¬ 
troduce a new and offensive feature into our Statute 
Book, instead of advancing with the progressive 
civilizati 


n and injustice of measur.ng the 
o come among ns by the colour of 
i -'— **-- ,t such a law 


ilization of the age, and acting up more iully to 
benign and liberal principles of Christian philan¬ 
thropy, we shall he falling back towards the bigotry 
and ignorance of darker ages. 

Beside the odin™ ■ >nH ' r, ' nat ' 1 
rights of those wl 

their skin, there- 

would be the means of aiding and encouraging 
principled men in consigning to Slavery those ■„„„ 
aro legally and unquestionably free. Coloured per¬ 
sons coming into the State, ignorant of onr laws, 
having a very limited acquaintance with our citizens, 
and being thrown into prison, would present a strong 
temptation to avaricious men to institute unfpunded 
claims to them, as fugitives from labour : and with 
the facilities afforded for the reclamation of alleged 
fugitives, and the present high price which slaves 
command, those claims would no doubt be strongly 
id, and probably often with success. 

While "we regard the provisions of the Bill as di¬ 
rectly at variance with the Divine precept, “Do unto 
others as ye would that they should do unto you,-’ a 
violation of which, no considerations of political ex¬ 
pediency can justify, we discover nothing, in the 
condition or the number of our coloured population, 
which wonld lead to such a measure, even as a mat- 
of policy. They hear to the whites, the propor- 
i of about one to forty-two, and so far are they 
m encroaching on the whites, that while the lat- 
terliave augmented during the last decennial pe¬ 
riod, at the rate of nearly 3n per cent theformer 
have increased less than 11 1-2 per cent If we ob- 
the manner in which the emigrants from Eu- 
r0 £u; n „ U p the stations formerly occupied 

lIgitto^ P nS to 6 prerent 6S tL 8 tImtraU a onTf | 

Negroes or Mulattoes among us. 

In manv of the rural districts, however, they still 
form an important part of the labouring claves, 
generally sober, industrious, and orderly : whose 

S=i,T.Si 

that the coloured population are a degraded 
race burdensome to the community, whom a just 
!’rH to our safety requires to be kept from among 
regard to ^ are not supported byfaets. 

LsaysMsafet* 

and’the consequent discouragement^and^ohst^- 

^toSe of indu^yfeconomy and intelligence!, 

own exertions, j . t the public funds, m 

iL^^rnff t^ an allt which, it is believed, 
exceeds 1 *the ‘exp^ture from the same source for 

th TTniu“stCwe deem the Bill in its provisions re- 
Unjust ns eo iour, it is also, as we think i 

Tunau horfzeJ encroachment upon the rights of 

Xte Sens, subjecting them to a heavy penal-1 
h imnlovme in their business such persons 

way suggest, or as they may I 


Carrollton, Ky., Jan. 27. 

Dear Pir : I enclose you the proceedings of the 
Democratic Convention, held at Frankfort, cn the Stli 

soon as 1 had received them, but was prevented by 
the freezing up of the Ohio, which destroyed all of 
our mail facilities for near lliree weeks. The reso- 
iuliene * speak for themselves, and it is only necessa¬ 
ry for me to say that they were submitted to me be¬ 
fore they wero uctcd upon by tho convention, and 
met my entire approbation. ‘What effect they are 
likely to have upon myself, politically, I did not pause 
to inquire. It is sufficient for me that they are in 
strict, accordance with my own opinions—opinions 
not of a day nor liglnly entertained, and, therefore, 
not likely to be changed nor abandoned ; opinions, 
too. ill which tho American people feci a deep inte¬ 
rest; and therefore proper to he made known. In the 
proceedings of this convention there is nothing new 
nor in the slightest degree at war with that spirit of 
conciliation winch seems likely to pervade every sec¬ 
tion of the union. While the first and second reso¬ 
lutions express, in bold and unmistakable language, 
what the people of Kentucky believe to be their con¬ 
stitutional rights in relation to tiie all-engrossiog is- 
- tes growing out of tbo institution of Slavery, still, 
y the third resolution, the convention resolved that, 
the people of Kentucky will abide by and mairitiun all 
le late acts of Congress known as the Compromise 
lea suit’s." a3 a final settlement of all the questions 
mbraced in those acts. If her opinions should he 
deemed extreme, it but serves to prove how muoh 
Kentucky is ready to yield to the spirit of compro¬ 
mise. Every day s experience butserves to eon-’-— 
me. more and more, of the wisdom nnd patrioti 
the great men who brought about theso healing 
measures. Jt is as though a great national altar 
had been erected in our midst, on which every lover 
of our common country is invited to lay bis offering 
of peace, and to offer up his prayers for tho perpetui-' 


io of much 
nature, de¬ 


stined to 

years, our wild territories will all become populous 
States, and each Stato settle within its own borders 
llicquestion of Slavery, by constitutional enactments, 
that none can question. In the meantime, the rights, 
whether real or imaginary, of tho contending parties 
will remain unimpaired. Let us, then, wait on time 
with the full assurance that Ho whose march is 
tracked by tiie depopulation of kingdoms and empire 
in the olden East, will bring healing on his wing tc 

Tiie Fugitive Slave law, with the entire south, is 
one of the most vital importance. The people of I 
Kentucky are more interested in it than those of any 
other State, and their delegates at Frankfort have 
properly marked, with much emphasis, the necessity 
ot strict enforcement. This, we think, we have a 
constitutional right to demand of the general go¬ 
vernment. Kentucky does not make this dernt J 
' I wantonness, nor Tor lierseh alone, nor yet for 
rath, hut for the entire Union; lor the people of | 
ontueky honestly believe that upon the faithful cx- 
lution of that law, the peace, the prosperity, and' 
the integrity of file Union—all are staked. 

The compromise measures will, in all probability, 
be added to the democratic plat form of 1848, os they 
been endorsed by most of the Democratic Con- 
. ons in the Union. Whether this be done or not, 
every candidate for tho office of President will 
stand pledged to support them. 

My native state has done me the honour, through 
i convention, to recommend me to the favourable 
consideration of the National Convention, to beheld 
in June next. YVithontsuch recommendation, I had 
resolved that, with my own consent, my name should 
not be presented to that body. Acting on this de¬ 
termination, 1 have, until a few days past, answered 
none of the many political letters received from other 
States, which you will please accept as my apology 
for not having replied to youni. Still, the simple 
fact that we met together on a crowded steamboat, 
and breakfasted at a crowded hotel, where not one 
word was uttered by either that might not, for anght 
care, have been proclaimed in the market place, 
connected with another most astounding fact, that 
you, and some of yonr political friends, have dared 
to commit the overt act of indicating yonr preference 
for myself, over other gentlemen who are presumed 
to occupy precisely the same political position that 
f do, have, it seems, afforded sufficient grounds with 
-Titers for newspapers to charge upon us a 
utrigue to 6eenrc the vote of the Free Boil 
party. I do not refer to this report for the purpose 
of proving its falsity—that you know full well. My 
purpose is to poiDt distinctly the course I have acted 
upon, and intend to adhere to. I have nothing to do 
with the hopes and expectations that usually enter 
into a Presidential canvass. They are natural; and, 
when based on merit and fitness, not bhuncable. It 
is enough for me to say that I will not minister to 
them in the slightest degree. It is my wish to stand 
perfectly aloof from the contest, and suffer public 
opinion to form itself. I prize tho character of a 
gentleman much higher than the offiee of President. 

* The following is a copy of the resolutions referred 
I adopted by the Kentucky Convention, Jan. 8th, 1852. 

1. Resolved, That the Congress of the UnitedT States 
as no power to control, regulate, or interfere with the 
istitution of Slavery as it exists in any of the States. 

2. Resolved, That Congress has no power to prohibit 
citizen of any of the States, where Slavery exists by 
athoritj of law, from emigrating with and holding his 
avea, and inhabiting any territory acqnirod by the 

_!ood and treasure of the whole people, and held by the 
United States, for the benefit of all the States. 

3. Resolved, That we will abide by and maintain the 
iveral acts recently passed by the Congress of the 

United States, known as the compromise- - 

settlement of questions which tl 
ly and integrity ol 


aed the 

the Union: and Ibatwewill 

_ violation of the principles of 

the compromise acts, and especially that which proposes 
to surrender, in obedience to the constitution, fugitive 
slaves to their legitimate owners. We require of the 
general government a prompf and faithful execution of | 
-Ms law, in its letter and spirit. ' 
i. Resolved, That the application of the national 
to the purpose of improvement,, upon objects 


6. Resolved, That the democracy of Kentucky are 
„pposed to any innovation upon the principles of the 
tariff of 1846 and especially to a substitution of specific 
instead of the act valorem principle embraced ip «■«* 


Some time ago, the City authorities of Philadel¬ 
phia proposed to the old thirteen States, a meeting 
of delegates, to celebrate, in Independence Hall, the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence : and to | 
lake measures for the erection of a monument to 
commemorate that auspicious event. Perhaps the 
proposition was made in good fniili, and the city 1S-- 
thers of Philadelphia did mean that this demonslra- 
lion should he a renewal of tho protest of'onr coun¬ 
try's fathers, in favour of the rights of man. But it 
seems to us that such a meeting would bo n satire 
and a mockery, until Pennsylvania learns to appreci¬ 
ate the principles of that immortal document—until 
she has the courage to protect her citizens from the 
inroads of Southern banditti, and can redress the 
murders which are perpetrated in mockery of her 
sovereignty and power. Instead of indulging in re¬ 
miniscences of nntional glory, and mouthing rheto¬ 
rical tropes in honour of sublime traditions, it would, 
at this moment, much better become the men of 
Philadelphia Io assist to redeem their State from the 
insulting tyranny of Maryland, and then go and 
weep penitential tears by the grave of Joseph C. 

Until Pennsylvania in some respect compensates 
outraged humanity, for her passive permission of that 
most horrid and atrocious deed of blood-guiltiness., 
and until the North hurls hack, in dirty tatters to the 
South, the fragments of the Fugitive Slave Law, such 
a meeting as Philadelphia proposes, would be no- 

which ic is reserved for the regenerated future tore- 

It will bo remembered that on the 29lh of Decem¬ 
ber last, a miscreant called Thomas McCreary of 
Elkton, Cecil County. Md , and other ruffians by him 
employed, entered tho house of Joseph C. Miller, 
West Nottingham. Cheater Co, Pa, UDd took there¬ 
from a free coloared girl, named Rachel Parker, and 
carried her to the State of Maryland, there to sell 
her to Slavery. It will be recollected, also, that Mr. 
Miller followed them to Baltimore, whero he insti¬ 
tuted legal proceedings for the recovery of tho girl; 
that, on his way home with his friends, he suddenly 
disappeared; and, when found, was suspended by 
the neck to the branch of a tree, stiff and dead. 

A coroner’s jury, in Baltimore, deoiared that Mr. 
Miller committed suicide, trad witii this verdict Ma¬ 
ryland demanded that Pennsylvania should be satis¬ 
fied. But the wife, and children, and kinsmen, and 
(riends of Joseph C. Miller, who could not bo philo¬ 
sophically appreciate political affinities and exigen¬ 
cies as Governor Bigler and Goverrnr Lowe, were not 
satisfied that the husbaod, father, and friend, who 
had passed through life with honour, should rest in 
his untimely grave, with the foulest blots upon his 
name. They determined to clear his living charac¬ 
ter from the death-stains pat upon it by his murder¬ 
ers, and they have succeeded—succeeded, too, in 
.digging up from the grave of the murdered man, the 
evidences ol a deed so foul, so cruel, and so atrocious, 
that language is too weak to express its magnitude. 

It lias been demonstrated that Mr. Miller was de¬ 
coyed from his friends, was manacled, poisoned with 
arsenic, and then liung upon a tree by tho fiends, 
which Slavery alone could train and incite to do so 
domoniutal a deed. Physicians of high character 
and eminent talent, in Pennsylvania, have, after most 
careful analysis, sworn that this man died from poi¬ 
son, and that if ho did hang himself, as alleged by 
the coroner's jury of Baltimore, it must have been 
after life was extinct. 

Governor Johnson demanded from the Governor of 
Maryland that McCreary and his aids should be 
given up, to be dealt with according to tho laws of j 
Pennsylvania, for the invasion oi that State, and llie 
abduction and murder of its citizens. Governor 
Lowe, of Maryland, refused; and now Gov. Bigler, 
whose first official act was to pardon Alberti, the kid¬ 
napper, lias rolled hi3 official ermine over his eyes 
and ears, and will neither see the degradation ot his 
State, nor hear the cry for justice that comes from 
the widow, the o. phans, and the friends of the mur- 

A fit State, truly, is Pennsylvania to take the lead 
in a demonstration in confirmation of tho principles 
of the Declaration oi Independence. Let her read 
that instrument! Let her inwardly digest its glori¬ 
ous eternal truths, nnd then let her riso in her dig¬ 
nity and might and establish them within her bor¬ 
ders. Until she does so, let her stand by the graves 
of her sons, slaughtered by nianstealers, and learn 
humility and modesty from their fate, and behold her 
-weakness or cowardice .—Massachusetts Spy. 


__ _ _ 

such school books as “The National Reader.” 
“ Scott’s Lessons,” and “The American First Class 
Book.” And why, think you, reader! What dan¬ 
gerous sentiments do they contain that unfit them 
or the perusal of American children ? Are they 
mineral in their'teachings 1 do they sustain tyranny 
ind denounce republicanism 1 Oh no ! They simply 
mntain extracts from tho writings of the greatest 
English and Americanlrathors, praising liberty and 
1 nouncing Slavery! One of these extracts is that 
>ble passage from Cowperin which he says: 

“ I would not have a slave to till my ground. 

To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earned. 

No, dear as freedom^ and in ray heart’s 
Just estimation prized above all price. 

I had much rattier b* myself the slave, 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him.” 
This the editor sneers at, calls it “ sickly senti¬ 
mentality,” and speaks of it as “ stamping its infec¬ 
tious poison ’’ upon the pages of school books! He 
goes farther than this, and objects to the following 
passage from one of Daniel Webster's carlv speeches: 

•‘That ocean which teems to wive will, a gentle 
magnificence, to waft the burdens of an lioncsr com¬ 
merce, and to roil its treasure with a conscious pride; 
that ocean which hardy industry regards, even when 

to the victim of oppression when 

- 0 .. - ts shore;), and looks forth upon it 

for the first time, from beneath chains, and bleeding 
with stripes 1 What is it to him but a wide spread 
prospect of suffering, anguish and death ? Nor do 
the skies smile longer, nor is the air fragrant- to him. 
The sun is east down from heaven. An inhuman 
ind cursed traffic' has cut him off in liis manhood, 
>r in his youth, from every enjoyment belonging to 
lis being, nnd every blessing which his Creator in¬ 
tended for him.” 

Will it be believed in after times that am pro¬ 
fessing to be republicans denounced such sentiments 
" these, and refused to teach them toHioir children 1 
But where shall this work of expurgation cease! 
The Literature of the world is against Slavery, be¬ 
cause Slavery is abhorrent to the dictates of civilized 
humanity. Tho greatest poets, orators nnd histori¬ 
ans, have denounced Slavery, because they could not 
do otherwise and be true to their great mission. 
Alas! lor our editor, what poet can be safely put 
into tho hands of his ohildren ! Is there none that 
will tell them, in inspired voice, of Ihe divinity ot 
Slavery? No, not one ! What is left (or him but 
an “ expurgated ” literature ? He and his children 
cannot drink of the pure wells of English literature ; 
there is an “ infectious poison ” in them tlmt wilt 
destroy their pence ! They cannot wander at their 
will among its Beds ot flowers; a serpent is ever 
ready to sting them ! 

What an accursed system is this of Slavery, when 
thus perverts Ihe moral vision of men and makes 
them shun as “ poison ’ the noblest sentiments of tho 
human heart.— Portland Transcript. 


AMERICAN SLAVERY. 

The following Address has just been forwarded 
from Bristol, England, for circulation in the United 
States. Wo trust the Anti-Slavery papers, whether 
religions or secular, will give it a place in their co- 

The Congregational Church assembling in Coopers ’ 
Hall, King street, Bristol, England, to all the United 
Stales of America who hold that Slavery is a sin, and 
treat it accordingly. 

Friends of Humanity : We have looked with 
painful interest upon the warfare in which you arc 
engaged with the crime-stained system of Slavery, 
and are constrained to utter words oi sympathy and 
encouragement. Human language but feebly ex¬ 
presses our deep abhorrence of the system, and ot the 
’ ness of • the men who, professing discipleship to 

whose mission was to “ proclaim liberty to the 
captive,” attempt to j ustify from the Book of God 
‘he maintenance of such an accursed institution. 

Yonr land is self-styled the Land of Liberty. But 
will the nations believe it, while Slavery prevails ? 
Your own public papers disclose the perpetration of 
crimes against the weak and defenceless, which prove 
that no nation on earth, save your own, has sunk so 
the scale of humanity. To call your land, 
land of liberty, is a wrong done to liberty it- 

We desire not to boast of our own institutions, 
whether civil, social or religious, but we thaDk God 
i are not so nationally degraded os to hold property 
God’s image, by ehattelizing our brother. 

To us it is a distressing and alarming fact, that 
fifteen out of the thirty-one States composing your 
Confederacy, are stained with the fool blot of Slave¬ 
ry—a crime whose- baleful influences have even 
penetrated the sacred precincts ot the sanctuary. 
We look to the so-called Church of Christ in Ameri¬ 
ca, and find its members holding 660,163 fellow-men 
in bondage—oontent to bear reproach for the sake of | 
unrighteous gain. 

But we can yet hope for America. We rejoice to. 
know that there is a noble band who have come oat 
from her degenerate community—have separated 
from the slave power—have refused tho price of 
blood, and taken sides with the oppressed. And such 
““I you; and as such wo regard you the representa- 
5s of Christianity. Maligned as you only he, hut 
you are dreaded; despised, hut faithful to your Mas¬ 
ter, your strength is the majesty of truth. Go for¬ 
ward, nor bate one jot of heart or hope. “ The little 
one shall become a thousand, and the 
strong nation.” 

We rejoice with you, brethren, in the success that 
has already marked your course; herein God has 
blessed you. But further efforts to purify your coun¬ 
try from the sin and shame of making a chattel of 
man are demanded. AVe would emcourage you — 


would urge upon you the imports race of bringing 
your influence, as Christians, and m i citizens, to bea- 
upon the political social arrangemei its of your ooun 
try, that this cruel crime may be sj leadily forsaken, 
and that America may justify the frond hopes of the 1 


oppressed of every land, as the friend of human rights 
and freedom. 

We assure you, brethren, of onr warmest sympa¬ 
thies and earnest prayers; and in expressing our¬ 
selves thus, we feel that we are hut uttering the sen¬ 
timents of the great body of British Christians : an 
evidence of which you have already seen in the nu¬ 
merous declaration?- in which xyn now formally join 
—that, ns a chnrch, we could not give the hand of 
fellowship lo any sujiporter ol Slavery, nor aonld we 
accept tho ministration of any teacher whose voice 
5 " uot up in behalf of the slave. 

Signed in behalf of the Chnrch.) 

. Panton Ham. Minister. Chas. Carpenter. Kwd. 
Mathews, Wm. Butcher, Thos. Mathews, Hartford 
Jones— Deacons. ' _ 

AN “ EXPURGATED ” LITERATURE. 

The editor of the Southern (Charleston. ? 
Literary Gazette demands expurgated editi 
such school book? ns uThi P, 


Conservative Mutilation of Books —Many of 
ir readers are aware of the general fact that Ame- 
. .can Slavery lias established a censorship of the 
press and scruples not to expunge Anti-Slavery sen¬ 
timents from any works that fall within its power, 
regardless of the author’s rights and wishes. 

A case liaR recently appeared. The Memoir of 
Mary Lundie Dnneon, of Scotland : By her mother, 
first had a wide circulation abroad : then was pub¬ 
lished in this country- in full—by the Carters, in 
various styles and some of them as cheap as could bo 
desired; hut now lias been published, abridged, by 
the Am. Tract Society. It is. however, abridged very 
slightly, its size being scarcely at all lessened, but 

-important omissions are made. 

irding to the Independent, (for January 22,) 
the following is omitted on page 79. “ We" have 

been lately nmolt interested in the emancipation of 
slaves; 1 never heard eloquence more overpowering 
than that of Geo, Thompson. I am most thankful 
that he has been raised up. 0 that the measures 
loon to be proposedin parliament may be effectual.” 

In tho following paragraph, the sentences in brac- 
ccts are expunged in the Tract .Society's edition : 

“August 1. Freedom has dawned this morning 
jpon the British Colonies. [A r o more degraded lower 
Ilian the brutes—no more bowed down with suffering 
from which there is no redress.] The sons of Africa 
have obtained the rights of fellow-subjects, the lights 
of man, the immortal creation of God. [Now they 
- seek the sanctuary fearless of the lash ; they may 


call their children their own.] Hope will a 
their hearts and give vigour to their efforts.” 

Such mutilations have their object. AVe are sorry 
see in them an unworthy subserviency to tho foul 
behests of Slavery.— Oberlin EvangelN’. 

COLONISATION. 


SPEECH OF WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 

At Faneuil Hall, Friday evening, January 31, 1852. 

lorted for the I 
7. Yerrinton. 

Mr. President : I am glad to be once more in 
Faneuil Hall. We are here to vindicate the cause 
of human liberty, without respect to any man’s com¬ 
plexion or the place of his nativity: and. therefore, 
rightfully here. Yet once, when we sought to enter 
this Hall, we conld not; and the reason why we 
could not was this (nothing to our discredit)—tho 
City authorities then holding power, were the City 
authorities who kidnapped a .man in our streets, under 
pretence of his being another man s property, and 
sent him to be a chattel slave at the South. Having 
the power in their hands to close these doors against 
us, they did so, to their shame, hut to our honour, 
because we are true to liberty. 

What is it that Slavery has not done to this na- 

>n ? What is it that it decs not require us to do ? 

_ er two dentures, that demon-spirit ravaged tho 
coast of Africa, burnt its villages to ashes, seized the 
poor victims of its lust and avariee, hurried them on 
board the slave ships, and brought them to this coun¬ 
try (such as survived the horrors of the middle pas- 
), to toil without remuneration as beasts, and 
:r the lash of merciless drivers, in the oultiva- 

_of cotton and sugar, tobacco and rice. Slavery 

has demanded of us all, that we shall deny and re¬ 
ject for ever the Declaration of Independence, for 
affirming it to he a self-evident truth, that all men 
are created with an inalienable right to liberty. 
Nods of us can take that Declaration in our hand, 
and with it’go through the length and breadth of 
our boasted-Union, and apply the principles therein 
set forth wherever we find oppression, except at the 
peril of oar lives. 

Slavery has not stopped here. Having trampled 
upon the Declaration of Independence at its behest, 
it next demands of us, that we shall withhold the 
Bible, which we claim to be _tlis inspired word of 
God, from one-sixth portion of our immense popula¬ 
tion. The Bible—the Bible—is to them a sealed 
book, prohibited from being circulated among them, 
under pains and penalties. And we have consented 
to deprive these millions of those Scriptures which 
are able to make them 1 wise unto salvation,’ and 
thus are doing what in us lies to make their damna¬ 
tion inevitable! 

Slavery has been more exacting than this, it has 
demanded of our churches, of our religious teachers 
generally, that they interpret the Bible as sanction- 
1 jng Slavery as a divine institution; and this impious 














































































































































































rag 6 ' and * d Federalism and Dsmoorncy, till they 
Jefferson. hed themselves hy reasoning high 

were hol ‘ rse ’. Jra ,e e foreknowledge, will and fate, 

“ 0f F fflw free will, f° rl!knowled S e Solute 
I ' i * e<1 a Hon damnation, and other legal topics ef 
and reg° ner . nl j’ one of the most famOne logoerats, in 
discourse- then famoua Dr. Morse, now for- 

b0th Remembered only as the father of the In- 
g° tteD ’ f lhe Electric Telegraph. Mr. Lovcl, ns I said, 


What (loos theoountry“oare-wh„?a a c ™sistenc£ 
about the con s ieteney y of° eit,~^f do r £* 

into office by that coalition were n hon that the m ™ P ut 
flu the offices better, than *he men hT.?™’ 511111 wonId 

jo “LU’wM himon that’rme V- f he d ^‘Mp81 


over all others'. 

A good Methodist matron, 
night, was fighting the laws of 


"“ A “ 


c they would not be ruled in that manner any longer, interest in thisi sntyeot of .Slavery and to'interfere Liberty Bell lOF 1852 

Thev rejected all these gentlemen; and when the Whig more and more with it, by at one time making a Fugi- ■ 

; DMtv w^ roddenly choked off from the great meat tive Slave law, to comwl all of my constituents to be A FEW COPIES FOB SALE, 

’ 1 platter which the gentleman saw In apocalyptic vision, | the catchers of runawaf negroes, which is repugnant ] J± At this Office 
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NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. _ 


3 ®i 8 alfon[. 


OUR SOCIETY AT CRANFORD. 

In the first place, Cranford ia in possession of the 
Amazons; all the holders of houses, above a certain 
rent, are women. If a married couple come to sef 
tie in the town, somehow the gentleman disappears 
he is either fairly frightened to death by being the 
only man in the'Cranford evening parlies, or hr 
accounted for by being with his regiment, his si ^. 
or closely engaged in business all the week in the 
great neighbouring commercial town of Drumble, 
distant only twenty miles on a railroad. In short, 
whatever does become of the gentlemen, they t 
not at Cranford. What could they do if they wl 
there I The surgeon has his round of thirty miles, 
and sleeps at Cranford; but every man cannot be a 
surgeon. For keeping the trim garden full of choice 
flowers without a weed to speck them; for frighten¬ 
ing away little boys who look wistful'y at the said 
flowers through the railings; for rushing out at the 
geese that occasionally venture into the gardens if 
the gates are left open ; for deciding all questions of 
literature and politics without troubling themselves 
with unnecessary reasons or arguments; for obtain¬ 
ing clear and correct knowledge of everybody’s af¬ 
fairs in the parish ; for keeping their neat maid-ser¬ 
vants in admirable order; for kindness (somewhat 
dictatorial) to the poor, and real tender good offices 
to each other whenever any are in distress, the ladies 
of Cranford are quite sufficient. “A man,” as o: 
of them observed to me once, “ is so in the way 
the house! ” Although the ladies of Cranford know 
all each other’s proceedings, they are exceedingly 
indifferent to each other’s opinions. Indeed, ,f 
each has her own individuality, not to say eccentri¬ 
city, pretty strongly developed, nothing is so easy 
as verbal retaliation; but somehow good-will reigr= 
among them to a considerable degree. 

The Cranford ladies have only an occasional little 
quarrel, spirted out in a few peppery words an' 1 
angry jerks of the head ; just enough to prevent th 
even tenor of their lives from becoming too flai 
Their dress is very independent of fashion; as they 
observe, “ What does it signify how we dress here 
at Cranford, where everbody knows us!” And if| 
they go from home, their reason is equally cogent 
"What does it signify how we dress here, where 
nobody knows us 1 ” The materials of their clothes 
are, in general, good and plain, and most of them 
are nearly as scrupulous as Miss Tyler, of cleanly 
memory; but I will answer for it, the last gigot, the 
last tight and scanty petticoat in wear in England, 
was seen in Cranford—and seen without a smile. 

I can testify to a magnificent family red silk ui 
brella, under which a gentle little spinster, left alone 
of many brothers and sisters, used to pat 1 1_ 
Church on rainy days. Have you any re d sil 
brellas in London ! We had a tradition of the first 
that had ever been seen in Cranford; and the little 
boys mobbed it, and called it " a stick in petticoats. 

It might have been the very red silk one I have de¬ 
scribed, held by a strong father, over a troop of little 
ones; the poor little lady—the survivor of all- 
scarcely carry it. 

Then there were rules and regulations for visiting 
and calls; and they were announced to any vouug 
people who might be staying in the town, with all 
the solemnity with which the old Manx laws were 
read once a year on the Tyne-wold. 

“ Our friends have sent to inquii o how you an 
after your journey to-night, my dear ” (fifteen miles 
in a gentleman’s carriage); “they will give yov 
some rest to-morrow, but the next day, I have n< 
doubt, they will call; so be at liberty after twelve 
from twelve to three are our calling-hours.” 

Then, after they had called, 

“ It is the third day; I dare say your Mamma liat 
told you, my dear, never to let more than three days 
elapse between receiving a call and returning it : 
and also, that you are never to stay longer than a 
quarter of an hour.” 

“ But am I to look at my watch ! How am I tc 
find out-when a quarter of an hour has passed ! ” 

“You must keep thinking about the time, my 
dear, and not allow yourself to forget it ir — 

As everybody had this rule in their minds, whe¬ 
ther they received or paid a call, of course no ab¬ 
sorbing subject was ever spoken about. We kept 

ourselves to short sentences of small talk, and-- 

punctual to our time. 

1 imagine that a few of the gentlefolks of Cranford 
were poor, and had some difficulty in making both 
-- but they were like the Spartans, ‘“ J 


none of us spoke of money, because that subject | 
savoured of commerce and trade, and though some 
might be poor, we were all aristocratic. The Cran- 
fordians had that kindly esprit de corps which made 
them overlook all deficiencies in success when some 
amonw them tried to conceal their poverty. When 
Mrs. Forrester gave a party in her .baby-house of a 
dwelling, and the little maiden disturbed the ladies 
on the sofa by a request that she might get the tea- 
tray out from underneath, every one took this novel 
proceeding a-; the most natural’thing in the 
and talked on about household forms and i 
nier. as if we all believed that our hostes: 
regular servants’ hall, second table, with 
keeper and steward ; instead of the one little chari¬ 
ty-school-maiden, whose short ruddy arms could 
never have been strong enough to carry the tray 
up-stairs, if she had not been assisted in private by 
her mistress, who now’ sate in state, pretending m ' 
to know what cakes were sent up; though si 
kuew, and we knew, and she knew that weknev , 
and we knew that she knew that we knew, she had 
been busy all the morning making tea-bread and 
eponge-eakes. 

There were one or two Consequences arising from 
this general but unacknowledged poverty, ' J 11: ~ 
very much acknowledged gentility, which ■ 
amiss, and which might be introduced ini 
circles of society to their great improvement. For 
instance the inhabitants of Cranford kept early 
hours, and clattered home in their pattens, under 
the guidance of a lanteru-bearer, about nine o'clock 
at night; and the whole town was abed and asleep 
by half-past ten. Moreover, it was considered 
“ vulgar ” (a tremendous word in Cranford) to give 
anything expensive, in the way of eatable or drink¬ 
able, at the evening entertainments. Wafer bread- 
and-butter and sponge-biscuits were all that the 
Honourable Mrs. Jamieson gave ; and she was sis¬ 
ter-in-law to the late Earl of Cranford, although she 
did practise such “ elegant economy.” 

“Elegant economy!” How naturally ono falls 
back into the phraseology of Cranford ! There, 
economy was always “ elegant,” and money-spend¬ 
ing always “vulgar and ostentatious;” a sort of| 
sour-grapeism, which made us very peaceful and 
satisfied. I never shall forget the dismay felt when 
a certain Captain Brown came to live at Cranford, 
and openly spoke about his being poor. Not in a 
whisper to an intimate friend, the doors and win¬ 
dows being previously closed; but, in the public 
street! in a loud military voice! alleging his poverty 
as a reason for not taking a particular house. The 
ladies of Cranford were already rather moaning over 
the invasion of their territories by a man and a gen¬ 
tleman. He was a half-pay Captain, and had ob¬ 
tained some situation on a neighbouring railroad, 
d been vehemently petitioned against by 
; and if, in addition to ' ’- - 


the little to 


e obnoxious rail- 


fset^ovS 


gender, and his-- 

road, he was so brazen as to talk of 
why! then, indeed, he must be senl 
Death was as true and as common as poverty; yet 
people never spoke about that, loud -“*• il ”' 
streets. It was a word not to be menti 
polite. We had tacitly agreed to ignore that any 
with whom we associated on terms of visiting equal¬ 
ity could ever be prevented by poverty from doing 
anything that they wished. If we walked home to 
or from a party, it was because the night was so 
fine, or the air so refreshing; not because sedan- 
chairs were expensive. If we wore prints, instead 
of summer silks, it was because wo preferred aj 
washing material: and so on, till we blinded our¬ 
selves to the vulgar fact, .that we wc-ro, all of us, 
people of very moderate means. Of course, then, we 
did not know what to make of a man who could not 
speak of poverty as if it was not a disgrace. Yet, 
somehow Captain Brown made himself respected in 
Cranford,.and was called upon, in spite of all resolu¬ 
tions to the contrary. I was surprised to hear his 
opinions quoted as authority, at a visit which I paid 
to Cranford, about a year after he had settled in the 
town. My own friends had been among the bit¬ 
terest opponents of any proposal to visit Captain 
Brown and his daughters, only twelve months be¬ 
fore ; and now he was even admitted in the tabooed 
hours before twelve. True, it was to discover the | 
cause of a smoking chimney, before the fire was 
lighted; but still Captain Brown walked up-stairs, 
nothing daunted, spoke in a voice too large for the 
room, and joked quite in the way of a tame man, 
about the house. He had been blind to all the 
small slights and omissions of trivial ceremonies with 
which he had been received. He had been friendly, 
though the Crandford ladies had been pool: he had 
answered small sarcastic compliments in good faith 
and, with his manly frankness, had overpowered all 
the shrin&ing which met him as a man yvho wa? not 


be poor. And, at last, his excellent 
masculine common sense and his/acility in devising 
expedients to overcome domestic dilemmas, had 
gained him an extraordinary place of authority 
among the Cranford ladies. He, himself, went on 
in his course, as unaware of his popularity, as he 
had been of the reverse; and I am sure he was 
startled one day, when he found his advice so highly 

-- 1 - J -3 to make some counsel which he had 

t, be taken in sober serious earnest, 
this subject; an old lady had an Alder- j 
ney cow, which she looked upon as a. daughter. 
You could not pay the short quarter-of-an-liour call, 
without being tola of the wonderful milk or wonder¬ 
ful intelligene of this animal. The whole town 
id kindly regarded Miss Betsy Barker’s 
Aldeney; therefore great was the sympathy and 

-. — ; n an un g ual .q c j moment, the poor 

nto a lime-pit. She moaned so loudly 

_ .... soon heard, and rescued; bat met 

while the poor beast had lost most of her hair, a 
came out looking naked, cold, and miserable, ii 
bare skin. Everybody pitied the animal, though a 
few could not restrain their smiles at her droll ap¬ 
pearance. Miss Betsy Barker absclutely cried with 
sorrow and dismay; and it was said she thought of 
trying a bath of oil. This remedy, perhaps, was 
recommended'by some One of the number whose ad¬ 
vice she asked; but the proposal, if ever it was 
made, was knocked on the head by Captain Brown's 
decided, "Get her a flannel waistcoat and flannel 
drawers, Ma’am, if you wish to keep her alive. But 
my advice is, kill the poor creature at once.” 

Miss Betsy Barker dried her eyes, and thanked 
the Captain heartily; she set to work, and by-and- 
bye all the town turned out to see the' Alderney 
meekly going to her pasture, clad in dark grey flan¬ 
nel. 1 have watched her myself many a time. Do 
you ever see cows dressed in grey flannel in London! 
Captain Brown had taken a small house on the out¬ 
skirts of the town, where he lived with his twe 
daughters. Ho must have been upwards of sixty at 
the time of the first visit 1 paid to Cranford, after I 
had left it as a residence. But lie had a wiry, well- 
trained, elastic figure; a stiff military throw hack 
of his head, and a spring step, which made him 
appear much younger than he was. His eldest 
daughter looked almost as old as himself, and be¬ 
trayed the fact that his real, was mere than his ap¬ 
parent, age. Miss Brown must have been forty; she 
had a sickly, pained, careworn expression on hoT 
face, and looked as if the gaiety of youth had lot 
faded out of eight. Even when young she must ha\. 
been plain and hard-featured. Miss Jessie Brown 
was ten years younger than her sister, and twenty 
shades prettier. Her face was round and dimpled. 
Miss Jenkyns once raid, in a passion against Captain 
Brown, (the Cause of which I will tell you presently), 

“ that she though it was time for Miss Jessie to leave 
off her dimples, and not always be trying to look like 
a child." It was true there was something child¬ 
like in her face ; and there will be. I think, till 
dies, though she should live till a hundred. Her 
eyes were large blue wandering eyes, looking straight 
at you; her nose was unformed and snub, and her 
lips were red and dewy; she wore her hair, top, iti 
liitie rows of curls, which heightened this appear¬ 
ance. I do n.ot know if she was pretty or not; but 1 
liked her face, and so did everybody, and I do nol 
think she could help her dimples. She had some 
thing of her father’s jauntiness of gait and manner: 
and any female observer might detect a slight differ¬ 
ence in the attire of the two sisters—that of Miss | 
Jessie being about two pounds per annum more ex¬ 
pensive than Miss Brown’s. Two pounds was a 
large sum in Captain Brown’s annual disbursements. 

Such was the impression made upon me by the 
Brown family, when I first saw them altogether i 
Cranford church. The Captain I had met beforo- 
on the oocasion of the smoky chimney, which he had 
cured by some simple alteration in the flue. In 
church, he held his double eye-glass to his eyes dur¬ 
ing the Morning Hymn; and then lifted up his head 

- 1 and sang out loud and joyfully. He made’the 

tea louder than the clerk—an old ’*’ 


piping feeble voice, who, I think, felt aggrieved at 
the Captain’s sonorous bass, and quavered higher and 
higher in consequence. 

On coming out of church, the brisk Captain paid 
the most gallant attention to his two daughters. 
He nodded and smiled to his acquaintances; hut he 
shook hands with none until he had helped Miss 
Brown to unfurl her umbrella, had relieved her of 
her prayer-book, and hud waited patiently till she, 
with trembling nervous hands, had taken up her 
gown to walk through the wet roads. 

I wondered what the Cranford ladies did with 
Captain Brown at their parties. We had often 

j joieed, in former days, that there was n- 

1 to be attended to, and to find converrati 
card parties. We had congratulated ourselves upon 
the snugness of the evenings; and, in our love lor 
gentility and distaste of mankind, wc had almost 
persuaded ourselves that to ho 
“ vulgar; ” so that when I found my friend and 
hostess, Miss Jenkyns, was going to have a party.in 
ly honour, and that Captain and the Miss Browns 




■ e third 


closed in about lour. Candles, and clean packs o 
cards, were arranged on each table. The fire wa: 
made, up, the neat maid-servant bad received lies 
last direction-; and there we stood dressed in om 
best, each with a candlo-lightcr in our hand, ready 
to dart at the candles as the first knock came, Par- 

.a Cranford were solemn festivities, making the 

ladies feel gravely elated, as they eat together in 
' ’ best dresses. As soon as three had arrived, wc 
lown to “Preference,” I being the unlucky 
fourth. The next four comers were put down im¬ 
mediately to another table ; anil, presently, the tea- 
trays, which 1 had seen set out in the store-room as 
I passed in the morning, wore placed each on the 
middle of a card-table. The china was delicate egg¬ 
shell ; the old-fashioned silver glittered with polish¬ 
ing: but the eatables were of the slightest dcscrip- 
While the trays were yet on the tables, Cap- 
.nd the Miss Browns came in, and I could sec, 
iomehow or other, the Captain was a favourite 
with all the ladies present. Ruffled brows were 
smoothed, sharp voices lowered at his approach. 
Miss Brown looked ill, and depressed almost to gloom. 
Miss Jessie smiled as usual, and seemed nearly as 
. r . r _.ar as her father. He immediately and quietly 
assumed the man’s place in the room; attended to 
every one's wants, lessened the pretty maid servant’s 
labour by waiting on empty cups, and bread-and- 
butterless ladies; and yet did it all in so easy and 
dignified a manner, and so mnch as if it were a mat¬ 
ter of course for the strong to attend to the weak, 
that he was a true man throughout. He played foi¬ 
l-penny points with as grave an interest as il 
they had been pounds ; and yet, in all his attention 
to strangers, he had an eye on his suffering daughter; 
for suffering T was sure she was, though to many eyes 
she might only appear to be irritable. Miss Jessie 
could not play cards; hut she talked to the sitlers- 
out, who before her coming, had been rather inclined 
to bo cross. She sang, too, to an old cracked piano, 
which, 1 think had been aspinnet in its youth. Miss 
Jessie sang “ Jock oi Hazeldean ” a little out of tune; 
' ' i were none of us musical, though Miss Jenkyns 
ime, out of time, by way of appearing to be so. 
was very good of Miss Jenkyns to do this, 

- had seen that, a little while heloro, she 
had been a good deal annoyed by Miss Jessie 
Brown's unguarded admission ( a-propos of Shet¬ 
land wool) that she had an uncle, her mother’s bro¬ 
ther, who was a shopkeeper in Edinburgh. Miss 
Jenkyns tried to drown this confession by a terrible 
cough—for the Honourable Mrs. Jamieson was sit¬ 
ting at the card-table nearest Miss-Jessie, and what 
would she say or think if she found out she was in 
tme room with a shopkeeper’s niece! , BntMiss 
Brown (who had no tact, as we all agreed, the 
morning) would repeat the information, and 
j Miss Pole she could easily get her the identi¬ 
cal Shetland wool required, “ through my uncle, who 
-,s the best assortment of Shetland goods of any one 
Edinbro’.” It was to take the taste of this out of 
r mouths, and the sound of this out of our ears, 
that Miss Jenkyns proposed mosie ; so I 6ay again, 
” was very good of her to beat time to the song. 

When the trays reappeared with biscuits and wine, 
punctually to a quarter to nine, there was conversa¬ 
tion; comparing of cards, and talking over triers : 
but, by-and-bye, Captain Brown sported a bit of 
literature. 

Have you seen any numbers of ‘ Hood’s Own ' 1 ’ 

. he. (It was then publishing in parts). “ Capi¬ 
tal thing! ” 

Now, Miss Jenkyns was daughter of a deceased 
rector of Cranford; and, on the strength of a num¬ 
ber of manuscript sermons, and a pretty good library 
ol divinity, considered herself literary, and looked 
upon any conversation about hooks as a challenge to 
her. So she answered end said, “ Yes, she had seen 
it, indeed, she might say she had read it.” 

’ nd what do you think of it! ” exclaimed Cap¬ 
tain Brown. “ Isn’t it famously good! ” 

So urged, Miss Jenkyns could not but speak. 

“ I must say I don’t think it is by any means equal 
. Dr. Johnson. ' Still, perhaps, the author is young. 
Let him persevere, and who ftpows what he may be- 


if he will take the great Dootor for Hie model.” 
vas evidently too much for Captain Brown to 
take placidly; and I eaw the words on the tip of his 
tongue before Miss Jenkyns had finished her sen- 

“ It is quite a different sort of thing, my dear 
madam,” he began. 

"Iam quite aware of that,” returned she. “ And 
ike allowances, Captain Brown.” 

Just allow me to read you a scene out of this 
Ill’s number,” pleaded he. “ I had it only this 
ning, and I don’t think the company can have 
rend it yet.” 

“ As yon please,” said she, settling herself with an 
air of resignation. He read the account of the gen¬ 
tleman who was terrified out of his wits by political 
events, who “ could no moro collect himself than the 
Irish tithes.” Some ol ns laughed heartily. I did 
not dare, because I was staying in the house. Miss 
Jenkyns sat in patient gravity. When it wns ended, 

’ e turned to me. and said with mild dignity. 

“ Fetch me ‘ Rasselas,’ my.dear, out of the hook- j 

When I brought it to her, she turned to Captain 

“Now allow me to read you a scene, and then the 
present company can judge between your favourite, 
Mr. Hood, or Dr, Johnson.” 

She read ong of the conversations between Rasselas 
and Imlae, in a high-pitched majestie voice; and 
when she had ended, she said, “ 1 imagine I am now 
justified in my preference of Dr. Johnson, as a writer 
of fiction.” The Captain screwed his lips up, and 
drummed on the table, but he did not speak. She 
thought she would give a finishing blow or two. 

“ I consider it vulgar, and below the dignity of 
literature, to publish in numbers." 

“How was the ‘Rambler’ published, Ma’ml" 
asked Captain Brown, in a low voiee; which I think 
Miss Jenkyns could not have heard. 

“ Dr. Johnson's stylo is a model for young begin¬ 
ners. My father recommended it to me when I be¬ 
gan to write letters, i have formed my own style 
upon it; I recommend it- to your favourite.” 

'• 1 should be very sorry for him to exchange hii 
style for any such pompous writing,” said Captaii 

Miss Jenkyns felt this as a personal affront, in t 
way of which the Captain had not dreamed. Epis-’ 
tolatory writing, she and her friends considered as 
her forte. Many a copy of many a letter have I 
seen written and corrected on the slate, before she 
“seized the half-hour just previous to the post-time 
to assure ” her friends of this or of that; and Dr. 
Johnson was, as she said, her model in these compo¬ 
sitions. She drew herself up with dignity, and " 
plied to Captain Brown’s last remark by saying, w 
marked emphasis on every syllable, “ I prefer 
Johnson to Mr. Hood.” 

It is said—I won’t vouch for the fact—that Cap¬ 
tain Brown was heard to say solid voce , " D—n Dr. 
Johnson ! ” 1 f he did, he was penitent afterwards, 

as he showed by going to stand near Miss Jenkyns’s I 
arm-chair, and endeavouring to beguile her into con¬ 
versation on some moro pleasing subject. But she 
was inexorable The next day, she made the re 
mark I have mentioned, about Miss Jesse’s dimples. 

It was impossible to live a month at Cranford, and 
not know the daily lnrbiis of each resident; and 
long before my visit was ended, I knew much con¬ 
cerning the whale Brown trio. There was nothing 
new to bo discovered respecting their poverty; for 
they had spoken simply and openly about that from 
the very first. The, made no mystery of the ne¬ 
cessity for their being economical. All that remain¬ 
ed to he discovered was the Captain’s infinite kind¬ 
ness of heart, and the various modes in which, un¬ 
consciously to himself, he manifested it. Some little 
anecdotes were talked about for some time after they 
occurred. As we did not read much, and as all tl: 
ladies were pretty well suited with servants, ther 
was a dearth of subjects for conversation. VV . 
therefore, discussed the circumstance of the Captain 
taking a poor old woman’s dinner out of her hands, 
one very slippery Sunday. He had met her return¬ 
ing from the bakehouse as he came from church, 
and noticed her precarious footing; and, with the 
grave dignity with which he did everything, he re¬ 
lieved her of her burden, and steered along the 
street by her side, carrying her baked mutton and 
potatoes safely home. Tliiswas thought very eccen¬ 
tric ; and it was rather expected that he would pay 
a round of calls, on the Monday morning, to explain 
and apologise to the Cranford sense of propriety : 
but he did no such thing: and then it was decided 
that he was ashamed, and was keeping out ot sight. 
In a kindly pity for him, we began to say—“ After i 
all, the Sunday morning’s occurrence showed great 
goodness of heart: ” and it was resolved that he 
shoul 


yesterday received a call from her revered husband’! 
quondam friend, Lord Mauleverer. You will not 
easily conjecture what brought bis lordship within 
the precincts of our little town. It was to see Cap¬ 
tain Brown, with whom.-it appears, his lordship was 
cqnainted in the 1 plumed wars,’ and who had the 
irivilege of averting destruction from his lordship’- 
.lead, when sqme great peri) was impending over it 
off the misnomered Cape of Good Hope, You knov 
our friend the Honourable Mrs. JamieBon’s deficiency 
in the spirit of innocent curiostv ; and you will, there¬ 
fore, not be bo much surprised when 1 tell you she 
uite unable to disclose to me, the exact nature 
ui me peril in question. I was anxious, I confess 
ascertain in what mannet Captain Brown, with 
limited establishment, could receive so distinguished 
a guest; and I discovered that his lordship retired 
to rest ; and, let us hope, to refreshing slumbers, at 
the Angel Hotel; hut shared the Brunonian meals | 
during the two days that he honoured Cranford with 
his august presence. Mrs. Johnson, our civil butch¬ 
er’s wife, informs me that Miss Jessie purchased a 
leg of lamb; but, besides this, I can hear of no pre¬ 
paration whatever to give a suitable reception to so 
distinguished a visitor. Perhaps they entertained 
him with ‘ the feaBt of reason and the flow of soul; 
and to us, who arc acquainted with Captain Brown’s 
sad want of relish for ‘the pure wells of English 
nndefiled.’ it may be matter for congratulation, 
he has had the opportunity of improving his 
by holding converse with an elegant and refined 
member of the British aristocracy. But from som- 
mundane feelings who is free ! ” 

—[to be continued i—niekens' Household Words. 


... disagreeable, as 

n should be lord over many thousand 
PU B „„„ W ere the masters of the world, wns in 
, itself a degrading thought. But they consoled them¬ 
selves by the haughty consideration, that they were 
yieldifig obedience not to a. man, but to an incarnate 
‘daemon, or good genius, or special envoy from Hea- 
— "’hey considered,. also^the emjie ”” 


lid be comforted on his next appearance amongst 
us; but, lo! he came down upon us, untouched by 
any sense of shame, speaking loud and bass as ever, 
his head thrown hack, ins wig ns jauDty and well- 
cufled as usual, and wo were obliged to conclude he 
id forgotten all about Sunday. 

Miss Pole and Miss Jessie Brown had set np akiud 
of intimacy, on the strength of the Shetland wool 
and the now knitting stitches; so it happened that 
when I went to visit Miss Pole, 1 saw more of the 
Browns titan I had done while staying with Mi 
Jenkyn3; who had never got over what she called 
Captain Brown’s disparaging remarks upon Dr. 
Johnson, as a writer of light and agreeable fiction. 

1 found that Miss Brown was seriously ill of some 
lingering, incurable complaint, the pain or- ’ 1 

by which gave the uneasy expression to 
that I had taken for unmitigated crossness _ . 

too, she was at. times, when the nervous iiTilability 
occasioned by her disease became past endurance. 
Miss Jessie bore with her at these times even more 
patiently than she did with the hitter self-upbraid¬ 
ing by which they were invariably succeeded. Miss 
Brown used to accuse herself, not merely of hasty 
and irritable temper; but also of being the cat 
why her father and sister wero obliged to pinch, 
order to allow her the small luxuries which wi . 
necessaries in her condition. She would so lain have 
made sacrifices for them and have lightened the 
cares, that the original generosity of her disposition 
added acerbity to her temper. Ail this was borne 
by Miss Jessie and her father with more than pla¬ 
cidity—with absolute tenderness. I forgave Miss 
Jessie her singing out of time, and her juvenility of 
dress, when 1 saw her at home. 1 came to perceive 
that Captain Brown’s dark Brutus wig and padded 
cpat(alas! too often threadbare) wer6 remnants of 
uilitary smartness of his youth, which he now 
unconsciously. Ho was a man of infinite re- 
is, gained in his barrack experience. As he 
confessed, no one could black his hoots to please him, 
except himself; hut, indeed, he was not above saving 
the littlo maidservant’s labours in every way, feel- 
probably, that his daughter’s illness made the 
place a hard one. 

He endeavoured to make peace with Miss Jenkyns 
on after the memorable dispute I have named, by 
present of a wooden fire-shovel (ills own making), 
having heard her say how much the grating of an 
iron ono annoyed her/ She received the present 
with cool gratitude, and thanked him formally. 
When he was gone, she hade me put it away in the 
lumber room: feeling,- probably, that no present 
in who preferred Mr. Hood'to Dr. Johnson 
eonld be less jarring than an iron fire-shovel. 

Such was the stato of things when I left Cranford 
id went to Drumble. I had, however, several cor¬ 
respondents who kept me au fait to the proceedings 
of the dear little town. There was Miss Pole, who 
becoming as much absorbed in crochet as she 
had been onee in knitting; and the burden of whose 
letter was something like, "But don’t you forget the 
white worsted at Flint’s,” of the old song; for, at 
id of every sentence of news, oame a fresh di- 
rection as to some eroehet commission which I was 
to execute tor her. Miss Matilda Jenkyns (who did 
not mind being called Miss Matey, when Miss Jen¬ 
kyns was not by) i wrote nice, kind, rambling letters ; 
now and then venturing into an opinion of her own; 
but suddenly pulling herself up, and either begging 
me not to name what she had Baid, as Deborah 
thought differently, and she knew; or else, putting 
in a postcript to the effect that, since writing the 
above, she had been.talking over the subject with 
Deborah ; and was quite convinced that, &c.;. (here, 
probably, followed a recantation of every opinion she 
had given in the letter). Then came Miss Jenkyns 
—Deborah, as she liked Miss Matey to call her; her 
tlicr having onee said that the Hebrew name ought 
be so pronounced. 1 seerctly think she took the 
shrew prophetess for a model in character; and, 
indeed, she was not unlike the stern prophetess in 
some ways; making allowance of course for modern 
customs and difference in dress. Mias Jenkyns wore 
a cravat, and a little bonnet like a jockey-cap, and 
altogether had the appearance of a strong-minded 
woman; therefore she would have despised the 
modern idea of women being equal to men. Equal 
indeed! Blie knew they were superior. But to return 
to her letters. Everything in them was stately and 
grand, like herself. I have been looking them over 
(dear Miss Jenkyns, how I loved her!) aDd I will 
give an extract, more especially because it relates to 
our friend Captain Brown: 

“The Honourable Mrs. Jamieson has,onlyjust 
quitted me; and, in the course'of conversation, she j 
communicated to me the intelligence, that she had 


LANGUAGE OF FRIENDS. 

As Friends are distinguishable frGm their fellow- 
citizens by their dress, as was amply shown in a 
former [Number], so they are not less distinguisha¬ 
ble from them by the peculiarities of their language. 

George Fox seemed to look at every custom with 
the eye of a reformer. The language of the country, 
as used in his own time, struck him as having many 
censurable defects. Several of the expressions then 
in use appeared to him to contain gross flattery, 
others to be idolatrous, others to be false representa¬ 
tives of the ideas they were intended to convey. 
Now, he considered that Christianity required truth; 
and he believed therefore that he and his followers, 
who professed to he Christians in word and deed, 
and to follow the Christian pattern in all things, a 
far as it could be found, were called upon to depar 
from all the censurable modes of speech, as much a 
theywvere from any of the customs of the Worlti. 
which Christianity had deemed objectionable. And 
so weightily did these improprieties in his own lan¬ 
guage lie upon his mind, that he conceived himseli 
to have had an especial commission to correct them. 

The first alteration, which he adopted, was in the 
use of the pronoun Thou. The pronoun You, which 
grammarians had fixed to he of the plural 
was then occasionally used, but less than i 
in addressing an individual. George Fox, therefore, 
adopted Thou in its place on this occasion, leaving 
the word You to he used only where ’ 
individuals were addressed. 

George Fox, however, was not the first of tlte reli¬ 
gious writers who had noticed tlic improper use o“ 
the pronoun You. Erasmus employed a treatise ii 
showing the propriety of Then, when addressed to t 
single person; and in ridiculing the use of You, ot 
the same occasion. Martin Luther also took great 
(pains to expunge the Word You from the statior 
which it occupied, and to put Thou in it place. Ii 
his Luihis he ridicules the use of the former by the 
following inverted sentence: "Magistc” *’••» “*‘ : - 
iratus 1 ” This is as absurd as if he ] 

English, “ Gentlemen, art Thou angry ! 

But though George Fox w;as not the fit 
mend the substitution of Thou for Y'ou, 
first to reduce this amended use of it 
This lie did in his own person wherevt_ __ . , 

and in all the works which he published. All his 
followers did the same. And from his til ‘ ” ' 
present, the pronoun Thou lias come down so promi¬ 
nent in the speech of the Society, that _its members 
are generally known by it at the present day. 

The reader would hardly believe, if historical faets 
did not prove it, how much noise the introduction, 
or rather the amended use, of this little particle, as 
reduced to practice by George Fox, made ’ “ 

world; and how much ill usage it occasion 
early Friends. Many magistrates, before whom 
they were carried in the early times of their institu¬ 
tion, occasioned their sufferings to he greater merely 
on this account. They were often abused anti 
beaten by others, and sometimes put in danger of! 


Friend in those days, who addressed a great 
this new and simple manner, "Why, you ill-bred 
clown, do yon Thou me ! ■’ The rich and mighty 
of these times thought themselves degraded by this 
mode of address, as reducing them from a plural 
magnitude to, a singular, or individual, or simple, 
station in life. “The use of Thou,” says George 
Fox, “was a sore cut to proud flesh, and those who 
sought self-honour.” 

George Fox, finding that both he and his followers 
were thus subject to much persecution on this ac¬ 
count-, thought it right the world should know that. 
in using this little particle, which had given s> 
offence, the Society was only doing what 
grammarian ought to do, if lie followed ii 
rules. Accordingly, a work wns written tt 
that in alt languages Thou was the proper and usual 
form of speech to a .single person, and You to more 
than one. This was exemplified by instances.taken 
out of the Scriptures, and out of books of teaching 
in about thirty languages. Two members, of the 
names of John Stubbs and Benjamin Fully, took 
great pains in compiling it: and some additions 
wero mado to it by George Fox himself, who 
then a prisoner in Lancaster castle. 

This work, as soon as it was published, was 
sented to King Charles the Second, and to his Cj 
Oil. Copies of it were also sent to the archbishop of 
Canterbury, the bishop of London, and to each of 
the Universities. The king delivered his sentiments 
upon it so far as to say, that Thou wos.undoubtedly 
the proper language of all nations: The archbishop 
of Canterbury, when he was asked what he thought 
of it, is described, to have been so much at a stand 
that he could not tell what to say. The book 
afterwards bought by many. 

It is said to have spread conviction wherever it 
went. Hence it had the effect of lessening the pre¬ 
judices of some; so that Friends were never after¬ 
wards treated, on this account, in the same rugged- 
manner as they were before. 

But though this hook procured the membe 
the Society an amelioration of treatment ot 
amended use of the expression Thou, there wei 
dividuals in it who thongbt they ought to put 
defence on a better foundation, by stating al 
reasons (for there were many besides those in this 
book) whieh had induced them to differ from their 
fellow-citizens on this subject. This was done both 
by Robert Barclay and William Penn, in works 
which defended other principles of the Body, and 
other pecnliarities in their language. 

One of the arguments, on which the use of the 
pronoun Thou was defended, was the same as that 
on which it had been defended by Stubbs and Furly 
—that is, its strict conformity with grammar. The 
translators of the Bible had invariably used it. The 
Liturgy had been compiled on the same principle. 
All addresses made by English Christians in their 
private prayers to the Supreme Being were made in 
the language ot Thou, and not of You. And this 
was done, because the rules of the English grammar 
warranted the expression, and because any other 
mode of expression would have- been a violation of 
those rules. 

But the great argument, to omit all others, which 
Penn and Barclay insisted upon for the change of 
You, was that the pronoun Thou, in addressing au 
individual, had been anciently in use, but that it 
had been deserted for You, for no other purpose than 
that of flattery to men; and that this dereliction of 
tt,™,- growing greater and greater, upon the -- 


Hence, as 

were not to putt up tlte fleshy creature, it. be- 
them to return to the ancient and grammatical 
use of the pronoun Thon, and to reject this growing 
— 4 ” says Wil- 


>n of the w 


word You,” s 


liam Penn, “was first ascribed, in way of flattery, 
to proud popes and emperors, imitating the heathens’ 
vain homage to their gods, thereby ascribing a plu¬ 
ral honour to a single person; as if one pope had 
been made up of mauy gods, and o'no emperor of I 
many men; for which reason You, only to be ad¬ 
dressed to many, became first spoken to one. It 
seemed the word Thou looked like too lean and thin 
a respect: and therefore some, bigger than they 
should he, would have a style suitable to their own 
ambition.” 

It will be difficult for those, who now use the word 
You constantly to a single person, and who in such 
use-of it never attach any idea of flattery to it. to 
conceive how it ever could have had the origin 
ascribed.to it; or, what is more extraordinary, bow 
men could believe themselves to be exalted, when, 
others applied to them the word You instead of 
Thou. But history affords abundant evidence of the 


It is well known that Caligula ordered himselfto 
lie worshinned as a god. Domitian, after him, gave 
similar ortes with respect to himself. In process 
of time the very statues of the emperors began to be 
worshipped Qne blasphemous innovation prepared 
the wayfor another. Tho title of Pontifex IS” 
gave way at length for those of Eternity, Ditnmty, 
fnd the like. Coeval with these appellations was 
the change of tlffi word Thou for You, and upon -he 


the Dominion of the Seas,” and , 

(and children always know with r 8 
take liberties) play all 8 m7s of t’ W , h,m ‘he, 
their pleasure. His ship’s surged ^ * lth 
and a young midshipman, and sotnetW.'l 0 * ^siu 


hey might be expected to be to 
j f ur -while they gratified the 


and a NewfounfflandS! j ® 8 a ^d£?'' 

oreatures all. Then there was a ^Uor-U^ 

pjRraih-saft?** 

don and ourselves completed^e' 

descriptions, from the earl and his eJi. aJ 




fice, and 

the°piurai number, they had less objection 
address him in a plural manner. 


scriptions, from the earl and Ms" 
farmer and his dame. The houm 
and the hearts of the ov 

for three times the nnmbv.. , 
more genuine, more simple, or more th W hos P'taliw 
eessful in the great end of liospitaiitv_ ( 0 , U8h) y «ic 
everybody completely at case. There » 6 pi,tt «ig 
slightest attempt at finery, or disnlat 8 not th? 
They called it a farm-hot^ And 


mu as an'office including and representing I tney called it a tarm-honse, and 
other offices; and_ hence, odnsidmnn^ tarn as | aeemdance largest idea of a gre at g p! a ‘?. in 


vssertions on this subject, 


Friends qnote the opinions of several learned 
and of those in particular, who, from the nature of 
their respective writings, had occasion to look into | 
the origin and construction ot the words and forms 

° f Howell, S fn his Epistle to the Nobility of England 1 
placed befbre his French and English Dictionary, 
takes notice that both in France and in other nations 
the word Thon was used in speaking to one; but, 
bv succession of time, when the Roman common¬ 
wealth grew into an empire, the courtiers began to 
magnify the emperor, as being famished with power 
to confer dignities and offices, using the word You ; 
yea, and deifying him with more remarkable titles 
concerning which matters we read in the Epistles ol 
Symmaebns to the emperors Theodosius and V alen- 
tinian, where l.e useth these forms oi speaking.: 

“ Vestfa Eternilas, Vestrum Numen, Yestra Serem- 
tas, Vcstra. dementia; that is, Your, and not Thy, 
Eternity, Godhead, Serenity, Clemency. So that 
the wm-d You in the plural number, together with 
the other titles and compellations of honour, seem 
to have had their rise from despotic govcrnnmnt, 
which afterwards, by degrees, came to be applied to 
private persons, lie says, also, m h.s History of 
France, that in ancient times the peasants addressed 
their kings by the appellation of Thou; but.that 
pride and’flattery first put inferiors upon paying 
plural respect to the single person of every stipend 
and superiors upon receiving it. . 

John Maresius. of the French Academy, in th 
Preface to his Clovis, speaks much to the same e: 
feet: “Let none wonder,” says ho, “that the word 
Thon is used in this work to princes, and princess 
for we use the same to God. And of old the -.fti 
was used to Alexanders, Caisars, queens and c 
presses. The use of the word Y'ou, when only o 
person is spoken to, was only introduced by tin 
base flatteries of men of later ages, to whom it seemed 
good to use the plural number to one person, that 
he may imagine himself alone to be equal to many 
otbers'in dignity and wortli; from whence tt came 
at last to persons of lower quality/.’ . 

Godeau, in his Preface to the translation of thf 
Now Testament, makes an apology for differing from 
the customs of the t.mes in the use of Thon, and in- 
timates that Y'ou was substituted for it, as a word of | 
superior respect. “ I had rather,” says .ho, “ faith¬ 
fully keep to the express words of Paul than exactly 
follow the polished style of our tongue. Therefore 
I always use that form o( calling God in the singular 
number, not hi the plural, and .therefore I say rather 
Thou than You. I confess, indeed, that the civility 
and custom of this world require him to be honoured 
after that manner. But it is likewise, on the con¬ 
trary, true, that the original tongue of the New Tes¬ 
tament hath nothing common with such manners 

and civility; so that not one of these many old. 

sioDS we have doth observe.it. Let not men he! 
that wo give not respect enough to God, in that 
call him by tho word Thou: which is nevertheless 
far otherwise. For I seem to myself (may be by the 
effect of custom) more to honour his Divine Majesty 
in. calling him after this manner, than if 1 should 
call him after the manner ol men, who arc so dc‘ 
cate in their forms of speech.” 

Erasmus, also, in the Treatise which he wrote 
the Impropriety of substituting Y'ou for Thou, when 
a person addresses an individual, states that this 
strange substitution originated wholly in tho flattery 


of m 

Another alteration, that took place in the lan¬ 
guage of the Society, was ilie expunging of all ex¬ 
pressions from the vocabulary which were either 
superfluous or of the same flattering tendency as the 

In addres 

letter, they , o _ 

the bond of their own union, and the character 
which man, under the Christian dispensation, 

hound to exhibit in his dealings with his fellow-_ 

They addressed each other, also, and spoke of each 
other, by their real names. If a man’s name was 
John, they called him John; they talked to him as 
John; and added only his surname to distinguish 
him from others. 

In their intercourse with the world, they adopted 
the same mode of speech : fur they addressed indi¬ 
viduals either by their plain names, or they made 
use of tlie appellation of Friends or Neighbours. 

They rejected the words of Sir or Madam, as tin 
in use. This they did because they considered tlici 
like the word Yon, as remnants of ancient flattery, 
derived from the papal and anti-christiaii ages; and 
because these words still continued to he considered 
as titles of flattery, that puffed up people in their 
own times. Howell, wild was before quoted on the 
pronoun Thou, is usually quoted by Friends on thi“ 
occasion also. He states in his History, that “ Si 
and Madam were originally names given to non. 
but the king, his brother, and their wives, both ii 
Franco and England. Yet now the ploughman ii 
France is called Sir, and his wife Madam : and mei 
of ordinary trades in England, Sir, and their wive 
Dame: which is tho legal title of a lady, and is th 
Madam in Fi 

to give 


■ide aud flattery bscn in all ages, the 
id the other to receive rcsp.ect! ” 

Friends banished also tho word Master, or Mister, 
it is now pronounced, from their language, cither 
hen they spoko concerning any one, or addressed 
ly one by letter. To have used the word Master 
a person, who was no master over them, would 
ive been to have indicated a needless servility, and 
to have given a false picture of their own situation, 
i well as of those addressed. 

Upon the same or similar principles they hesitated 
to subscribe themselves as the humble or obedient 
bmaiit-..« any one a- is now usual, at the bottom 
cf_thcir loiters. “ Horrid apostacy! ’ says Barclay : 

it is notorious that the use of those compliments 
. L ICS not any design of service.” This expression 
ill particular they reprobated for another reason • it 
wns one of those, which had followed the last delun-e 
npious services and expressions,- which had 
id in after the statutes of the emperors had 
been worshipped, after the titles of Eternity and 
Divinity had been ushered in, and after Thon had 
been exchanged for You; and it had taken a certain 
station, and flourished among these. Good Chris- 
cW ir WeV f’- lad e " deavoul ’cd to keep themselves 
tZZ a* 1 » C ' I r C T? nsi ,? terl0lea ’ Casarl )>on has pro- 

ht. -?h„ll» ? r , ’ aul r 8 ’ b!sh °p of Nola - in ^ 

hLwlf “ V S i Ulp 'u US o Soverus for having subscribed 
himself his humble Servant.” Paulinas flourished 
to Rn 46 °’ H ® ls , re P° rted Paul us Diaconus 

to have been an exemplary Christian. Among other 
fn tho h ™!f StSt / d “Af ex pended all his revenues 
_J~f redemption of Christian captives; and at last, 
when he had nothing left in his purse, to have 
K"S d £ ls . own P erson in favour of a widow’s son. 
lhe Barbarians, says the same author, struck with 
this act of unparalleled devotion to the cause of the 
him 0r ^S ate ’i re eased him ’ and ma "y prisoners with 
mm, without ransom A part of the letter of Pau- 
heinVS, s : ' i ak ®, h ? ed hereafter, fcow thoq, 
scritetwB4 r , rant if lled un u t0 liber ‘y’ dost 
ffivrw bl ' otll °r and 


ment of humility, 
and to a sinner, wli 
Master, and one Ui 


infill flattery, notatesta- 
o pay those honours to a man 
ph are due.to the one Lord, one 
l.” -British Friend. 


A VISIT TO WILLIAM CORBETT. 

He had at that time -a large house at Botlcy, with 
v d ,S" d ?n 8 / wc eping down to the Burlerdon 

C T fiUed at E that t! « e fo almost overflowing" 
man, was tins burner of French fleets and cutter o ® 


of Snanish vessels V, 61ana cutter-out and renown is scourged, out et “S* „ pn tea«““ 

He lay about under°tl? S ^° u d see a 8u mmer day. sternly and lovingly their Father 10 
wy about under the trees reading “ Selden on | them the lesson of ftlUessone,-^ ?i 


loman of the old time. Everything En S''sh 
—everything abundant—all served with tt! Woell «tt 
nicety by trim waiting damsels; and everwv greate8 ‘ 
on with such quiet regularity that of the ler 2 
of guests not one eonld find himself in the 86 CIro18 

-- tt , 0 "Si 

tere, -Ailie Dinmont, in her simplieitv hs? v eb ? ra<! ’ 
and her devotion to her husband anrt i,„ 

At this time William Cobbctt was at the* £ blldlet i- 
his political reputation ; but of polities i lf?ht 
tie, and should, 1 think, have heard, notr he ?' d & 
an occasional red-hot patriot, who woul“hS for 
the subject, which our host would fain “'“° d nce 
got rid of as soon as possible. There , ’,“ 4 

of Dandle Dinmont about him, with hi, 
good humour and good spirits, his lu.nrt;. °v. Iln g 
of fiold-sports, and his liking for a form/ *°ve 
tall stout man, fair and sunburnt ?,nh W 
smile, and an air compounded ol the soirlL j lght 
farmer, to which his habit of wearing an cternd 
waistcoat contributed not a little. He was t 
the most athletic and vigorous neixon I t,' * ,luk i 
known. Nothing could tlte hitn A t hie” e \ et 
morning, he would begin his own iinv -j™ 6 - ln tbe 
own lawn; beating hi, gardener, RoffinsonTite 1 ? 
mower, except himself, in the parish, at that f i- 

il,deed ’ b8 hid M b b 8 "; 


tings, when 


16 the poetry that y 


.. ir he speaks of see , 
rural objects, broke out in his method of train ^ 0I i.° f 
children into his own matutinal htii S" 
who was first down stairs was called the r art e .V 
day, and had, amongst other indulgence'' tt,feS 
privilege pf malting In, mother’s nosegay, and 
of any lady visitors. Nor wa, this tl.o oSvtrace nf 
poetical feeling that he displayed : whenever he do- 
scribed a place, were it only to say where such a co 
vey lay, or such a hare was found sitting, you eonld 
see it, so graphic, so vivid, so true was the picture 
he showed the same taste in the purchase of his 
bcautitul farm at llotley, Faiithorn ; even in the 
pretty name. To be sure, lie did not give the name' 
bat I a I wavs thought that it uncounuciously influ- 
^‘i ” s * h ‘" M ?n th ° rvnr '* w ''- The beauty of the 
fields lay along the 


Burlesdon ii 


tainly did. ... Ule 

'er, and might have been shown lo a fo- 
spccimen of the richest and loveliest 
English scenery. In tho cultivation of his garden 
too, lie displayed tho same taste. Few persons ex^ 
celled him in the management of vegetables, fruits 
und flowers. His green Indian corn, his Carolina 
beans, his water melons, eculd hardly have been ex¬ 
ceeded in New York. His wall-fruit was equally 
splendid; and much as flowers have been studied 
since that day, I never saw a more glowing or amore 
fragrant autumn garden than that at Botley, with 
its pyramids of hollyhocks, and its masses of ehinas- 
tcrs, oi’ cloves, of mignionette, and ot variegated ge¬ 
ranium. The chances of life soon parted us, as, 
without grave faults on either side, people do lose 
sight of one another; hut I shall always look baok 
with pleasure and regret to that visit.— Miss Mit- 
I- Recollections of a Literary Life. 

THE TWO BETHUNES. 

Still sweeter, and alas! still sadder, is- the story 
of the two Bethunes. If Nicoll’s life, as we have 
said, be a solitary melody, and. short though trium¬ 
phant Btraih of work-musie, theirs is a harmony and 
true concert of fellow-joys, fellow-sorrows, fellow- 
drudgery, fellow-authorship, mutual throughout, 
lovely in their joint-life, and in their deaths not far 
divided. Alexander survives his brother John only 
long enough to write his memoirs, and then follows. 
Alexander ia set at fourteen to throw earth out of a 
ditch so deep, that it requires the full strength of a 
grown man, and'loses flesh and health under the ex¬ 
ertion ; he is twice blown up in quarrying with his 
own blast, and left for dead, recovers slowly, maimed 
and scarred, with the 1 o8b of an eye. Jo-hn, when 
not thirteen, is set to stone-breaking on the roads 
during intense cold, and has to keep himself from 
being frost-bitten and broken-hearted by monkey 
gambols; takes to the weaving trade, and haviDg 
helped his family by the most desperate economy to 
save .£10, Wherewith to hay looms, begins to work 
them, with his brother as an apprentice, and finds 
the whole qutlay rendered useless the very same year 
by the failures'of 1825-20. So the two return to 
day-labour at fourteen-pence a day. John in a 
struggle to do task-work, honestly over exerts him¬ 
self, and ruins his digestion for life. Next year, he 
is set in November to clean out a watercourse, knee- 
deep in water, and then to take, marl from a pit, and 
then to drain standing water off a swamp during an 
intense December frost, and finds himself laid down 
with a three months’ cough, and all but sleepless 
illness, laying the foundation of the consumption 
tfhich destroyed him. But they will not give in. 
Poetry they will write, and they write it to the best 
ol their powers on scraps of paper, a fter the drudgery 
of the day, in a cabin previous to every shower, 
teaching themselves tho right spelling of tho words 
from some “Christian Remembrances’’ or ol “ er 
apparently not our meek and unbiased contemporary 
that name ; and all this without neglecting their 
irk a day or even an hour, when the weather per¬ 
illed—the “only thing which tempted them 
fret,” being—hoar it, readers, and perpend, 
being* kept at homo.by rain and snow ” lae " , 
additional malady (apparently some calculous 0 ; 
"imes on John, and stops by liim for the six reI ?„ ! ,o 
ig years ot his life. Yet between 1820 and 1 2, 
John lias saved £14 out of his miserable earning, 
to ho expended to the last farthing onluabro 
recovery from the second quarry accident, s j 
the devil is trying hard to spoil these men. ’ 

They are made perfect by sufferings. Tn the house 
with one long narrow room, and a , sm ?' . 0 f 

K ao the end of it, lighted by a single P an 

they write and write untiring, during the long 
er evenings, poetry, “ Tales of the S 
nt Lite,” which at last bring them » 
what; and a work on practical economy, which k 

bepraised and corrected by kind critiosm Edi 8 
and at last published-without a sale.. 

—- of its failure might be found in those ^ 

. ations. There were too many violent nohu^l 
allusions in it, complains their good Mew 1 . 
mrgh, and persuades them, seemingly ' 
ueek and teachable of heroes, to omit them- ^ 
again save a little money, and need ;pjhood 
estate on whieh they have lived from 
changing hands, they are, with their ag bous(J . 
tpolfcd from the dear old dog-kennel, to “ . ; n 

■om where they can. Why not! n0 - 

the bond." The house did not belong to • . ' an y 
thing of it, at least, which could be s P°n„ a60O cia- 
known lease. True, there.may have D . ee peo ted 
tions, but what associations can men be et 1 ^ 
to oultivate on fourteen pence a day- 1 bai) j 
must forth, with their two aged parents, herei 

with their own hands a new house jj, e ji 

haying saved some £30 from the sal 
writings, fhe house, as wo under 8 ® art i z an’s 
to this day—hereafter to become a sort g ar nB’ 
oaaba and pilgrim’s station, only second . cve r 
That, at least, it will become, T™ or . 
me meaning of the words “worth . u s. 

ship ” shell hepotpo rightly understood _| aD j 
For what are these men, if they arc■ not J ina te, 
saints! not of the popish sort, abject nnu sea ]ine 
but of the true, human, evangelic for , c ‘ art00 ns, 

and grand: like the figures in Raituli 0 ’ j.- ot f P0 ® 
oojnpared with those of Fra Bartolomeo. ^ e . 

superstition, not from selfish prudence, “ u8 dread 
votion to their aged parents, and the rig 1 ./though 

of dependence, they die voluntary cehha , baT6 

their writings showed that they, t00 ’ Wn2S . The 
loved as nobly as they did all other Llquestof 
extreme of endurance, self-restraint, ot j;f e .loog 
the flesh,” outward as well as inward, > s . qhej 
lot of these men, and they go throng ’-point- 
have their share of injustice, tyranny, „'[ c cefS 
ment; one by one each bright hoy’s ore • ^ and 
and renown is scourged, out of .'‘‘JJL.wnt teaches 


















